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should- voluntarily accept the same conditions of State service as
those which applied for and received it. We were prepared to offer
as a voluntary service, or rather to claim as a privilege, that share
in the education of ex-elementary school boys which was demanded
by the State from other schools." One of the conditions for State
aid was that a school should offer from ten to twenty-five per cent
of its entry to boys who had attended elementary schools. The
offer was sent to Mr. H. A. L. Fisher, who replied that there was
at present no demand for places from elementary-school boys, and
added: "It is full of encouragement for the future of English educa-
tion. It represents a sincere desire to make the public system of
education as comprehensive, as accessible, and as effective as
possible. ... I think that we recognise as clearly as you do the
importance of diversity and individuality both inside and outside
the State-aided system of education, and the value of tradition."
An increasing number of people believe that the public schools
have something to offer to the nation that is valuable and worth
while preserving, but they differ in regard to the policy they would
adopt. They are of opinion that the existence of a small number
of fee-paying schools is a strength rather than a weakness in a
democratic State by providing a variety of types and giving freedom
of experiment that is more difficult to achieve under the State
system. They also urge that, if parents are willing to save in order
to provide for their children the type of education they wish them
to have, there is no reason why they should not be permitted to do
so. Thus, Donald Hughes writes, "The Public School system is
part, and no insignificant part, of that decent British life and society
which has been slowly and patiently built up, and I cannot believe
that we shall allow it to be swept away in the days when our need
for enlightened and effective education will be so urgent. We shall
want, hi future, not fewer but more and better Public Schools.*'l
Mr. E. H. Partridge, the headmaster of Giggleswick, claims that
the typical public boarding-school is a truly democratic institution
representing a wider cross-section of the public than any other type
of school, and that it reconciles and abolishes class distinctions
rather than perpetuates them.3
One of the practical difficulties which has to be taken into con-
sideration when it is proposed that boys from the primary schools
should be admitted to the public schools, is the age of entry. Pupils
1D. Hughes.   The Public Schools and the Future, p. 71, C.ILP., 1942.
8 E. H, Partridge.   Freedom in Education, Faber and Faber, 1943.